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churches, his hatred of direct democracy, his plea for the independence 
of the representative as over against his constituency, and his theory of 
the Whig trusteeship, sum up the political theories with which Burke's 
name is most closely associated. Reactionary in his sympathies, enter- 
taining an almost superstitious reverence for the past, believing that the 
constitution was an "entailed inheritance" upon which the people had 
no right to lay their hands, and with no faith in the possibility of 
political progress, his ideal was in the past rather than in the future. 

Mr. MacCunn's analysis of Burke's philosophy is marked, as I have 
said, by a coldly judicial attitude. Unlike Graham, he rarely criticises 
and sometimes apologizes and defends. Burke's chief fault he finds to 
have been in his lack of an ideal. He was a political genius of the first or- 
der, and no one had it in him to give his country such a comprehensive 
and satisfying political ideal, but here he failed. The reader cannot but 
wonder, says MacCunn "how much of the strife and bitterness of the 
nineteenth century might have been averted if this master in politics 
had given the reins to his imagination as freely and sympathetically in 
looking forward as in looking backwards to ancestors, but it was not in 
that path that he was to work." 

James W. Garner. 

How France is Governed. By Raymond PoincakJs. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. (New York: McBride, Nast and Company, 
1914. Pp.376.) 

It is a difficult task for a man active in political life to describe the 
milieu in which he lives, moves and has his being. Such a man is apt 
to take for granted a degree of knowledge on the part of his readers which 
they do not possess, or to say things which are of interest to himself 
alone. But the president of the French Republic has avoided these 
difficulties in his new book, which is an admirable account of the essen- 
tial features of the French government and well-proportioned to the 
needs of the average intelligent reader. M. Poincar6's literary gifts 
have stood him in good stead, as clarity of thought and felicity of ex- 
pression are apparent on every page. His point of view — whenever he 
betrays one — is that of an old-fashioned Liberal. But so well flavored 
with French lucidity is his Liberalism that at times it appears almost like 
Radicalism. 

The introductory chapter consists of a short discussion on civic rights 
and duties; then follow chapters od the commune, department, state, 
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national, sovereignty, constitution, president, ministers, chambers, 
public education, justice, taxation and military service. A historical 
survey prefaces each chapter which, though crisp and brief, is exceedingly 
illuminating. The chapter on the president is written in a spirit of studied 
detachment, hence it adds nothing to our knowledge of the subject. 
M. Poincare is anxious to acquit France of the charge of revolution and 
to show the continuity of the French state. "France," he writes, "has 
known kings, directors, consuls, emperors and presidents of the Republic. 
By all these metamorphoses she has remained France, and the life of the 
state has been neither suspended nor impaired. Had he used the word 
"bureaucracy" instead of "state" this statement might go unchallenged. 
The function of the French bureaucracy as an absorber of the shocks 
of revolution has been strangely overlooked by most historians who 
delight in picturing France as always breaking with the past. 

When, in the concluding chapter, our author comes to write of the 
army, the scholarly reserve which he has maintained throughout the 
book breaks down. He is eloquent in the praise of patriotism in general 
and of French patriotism in particular. He is frankly for a vigorous mili- 
tary policy, as " France has need of a strong army to defend her independ- 
ence and her honor against the attacks, always possible, of other nations." 
Evidently the time has not yet come when a Frenchman, even though he 
be a philosopher, can think of 1870 without emotion. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro. 

Jahrbuch des Volkerrechts. By Th. Niemeyer and K. StRUPp, 1. 
Band. (Munchen and Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot, 1913. 
Pp. viii, 1556.) 

The first volume of the Jahrbuch des Volkerrechts, edited by Professor 
Niemeyer of Kiel and Dr. Strupp of Frankfort with the cooperation of 
the late Dr. Asser, Professor Ariga, the late Professor von Bar, Professor 
Fiore and others, is a book of more than 1500 pages, a number about 
twice that announced in the early prospectus. This volume is the first 
of a series of annual issues. For various reasons, it appeared somewhat 
late in 1913, though covering the year, September 1, 1911, to August 31, 
1912. Subsequent volumes will probably appear more promptly. 

This book is among those which are essential not merely for specialists 
and students, but for others interested in or concerned with matters of 
international law and international politics. 

The book is divided into five parts: (1) Documents, (2) Articles and 
reports, (3) Action upon treaties, (4) Miscellaneous, (5) Bibliography. 



